100                    CRISIS IN VALUES AND  CRIMINAL  LAW
The combined effect of the transformation outlined in our
ten points above, p. 86, has been to stretch both the physical
and the moral or social elements in the conception of property
almost to breaking point.
(a) The physical element: We are not here concerned with
any controversies about the historical origin and the legal
definitions of property. One point, however, is clear beyond
doubt : its close connection with the physical factor of possession,
which makes property a relation between person and thing that is
historically and essentially a local relation ... the local situation of
a thing is a prime factor in determining all the " rules of property "
in regard to it ... the history of the process of development of the
idea of ownership is this that in the course of time the person or persons
who hold a thing come to be considered to be entitled to hold it.1
There is, in other words, no absentee ownership in primitive
societies ; " possession is the whole law ".2 Although this stage
has passed long ago,3 nevertheless, the common man's respect for
other people's property is still largely bound up with this tangible,
visible, corporeal element. He is much more willing to keep
away from it if he is physically aware of the owner's presence,
and it would be mistaken to explain this willingness exclusively
by fear of discovery. Modern economic developments have
largely destroyed that physical basis by making for the most
valuable objects of property absentee ownership and, in par-
ticular, ownership by impersonal agencies, corporations and the
like, not the exception but the rule. As soon as this happens,
as soon as ownership becomes divorced from possession, or legal
possession from purely physical possession, or if there is nobody
in possession, the position of the owner is bound to deteriorate.
The criminal law can, of course, create new offences to protect
him against the possessor ; it can even stretch the conception
of legal possession so far as to make it an offence for the finder
to keep the object he has found.4 What the law cannot always
do is to safeguard the respect for property which has no personal
owner visibly behind it. This is one of the reasons why it has
proved so difficult to stamp out those war-time epidemics of
petty looting, in spite of heavy penalties. Looting is the typical
crime against property behind which no owner can be seen, and,
1  Diamond, Primitive Law, p. 1262.
2  William Seagle, The Quest for Law (1941), p. 55.
5 Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (1922), p. 210.
4 Larceny Act, sect, i (2).